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Abstract 

Considerable evidence exists to suggest that the learning disabi^ties 
(LD) category is primarily one of underachievement • The research 
reported here compared school-identified LD children with a group of 
children who were underachieving in school (Non-LD) but were not 
identified as LD, Both groups of children were administered a battery 
of psychoeducational tpsts and their performances were compared on all 
measures. An analysis of the results indicated considerable similar- 
ities between the groups; in fact, an average of 96% of the scores were 
within a common range, and the performance of LD and underachieving 
children on many subtests was identical. The findings could be 

interpreted to support either of two major conflicting viewpoints: 

« 

(1) that schools are failing to identify many students who are in 
fact LD, or (2) that toa-mahy non-LD students are labeled as LD, This 
investigation demons.trates simply that as many as A0% of students may 
be misclassif ied. The implications of these results with regard to 
identification and placement practices are discussed. 



Similarities and Differences Between Underachievers and Students 
Labeled Learning Disabled: Identical Twins with Different Mothers 

In spite of attempts to create a more sophisticated disability, 
the area of learning disabilities (LD) remains 'largely a category of 
underachieveraent (Algozzine & Suth£rland, 1977; Wepman, Cruickshank, 
Deutsch, Morency, & Strothers, 1975). While Federal guidelines and 
common definitions indicate that disorders in psychological processes 
are a part of LD, criteria for identification of learning disabled 
youngsters largely omit them and concentrate on discrepant achievement 
as the major identification variable (Algozzine, Forgnone, Mercer, & 
Trifiletti, 1979; Mercer, 1979). 

Algozzine and Sutherland (1977) were critical of the then current 
definitions of LD (which were quite similar to those currently in 
vogue). Specifically, they pointed out that psychological disorders 
suggested in definitions of learning disabilities were relatively ob- 
scure, that ability-achievement discrepancies were unreliable based on 
most currently used assessment devices, and that little real evidence 
existed to support LD as a separate diagnostic category, 

Ysseldyke and Algozzine (in press) have suggested that contemporary 
practices in the area of identification and classification of children 
with learning disabilities are founded on logically fallacious grounds; 
they indicated this error results in a tremendous lack of clarity re- 
lative to the nature of the LD child and that "false positive" identifi- 
cations are quite prevalent. The effects of being inappropriately labeled 
as learning disabled are equivocal; the advantages are clearly that being 
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labeled is the basis through which one receives special services for 
academic achievement* 

Hallahan and Kauffman (1978) have suggested that a tremendous amount 
of overlap exists among the special education categories of emotional 
disturbance (ED), learning disabilities (LD) , and mental retardation -(MR) : 
a similar position has been discussed by Neisworth and Greer (1975). 
The imjjlication.of that position is that differential treatment may be 
unnecessary; Hallahan and Kauffman (1978) suggested that categorically 
differentiated instruction was largely non-existent. It seems, then, 
that the diagnosis of LD may not mean that a youngster requires or will 
receive different treatment than the child diagnosed as ED or MR in som^ 
areas. What it does mean is that he/she will receive different instruc- 
tion than the regular class peer not identified as LD. 

labile some ..evidence exists to suggest that LD is a negative ster- 
eotype (Bryavi & Wheeler, 1972), for the most part, a diagnosis of LD is 
not believed to be as harmful as other special lables* Ysseldyke and 
AlgoZ2:ine (in press) reviewed studies in which the effects of the LD 
label were" investigated and concluded that "LD seems to represent a 
more acceptable handicap^ than some, but it may be thought of as" a 
less preferred label than normal'* (p. 11). The advantage of special 
education treatment for underachievement seems to outweigh the negative 
effects of being labeled, at least for the LD youngster; in fact, Abroms 
and Kodera (1979) found it was the most preferred of the major special 
education categories* 

Ysseldyke and Algozzine (in press) have indicated that bias exists 
in the assessment of LD children; they suggested that bias occurs before, 
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during, and after assessment. This implies that some children are 
identified or labeled without appropriate evidence for a disability 
or handicap, but perhaps more importantly, it suggests that somfe/chil- 
dren are not identified when they do have a handicap. In l^ht of the- . 
advantages of LD identification (that .special education /or underachieve- 
ment is made available), the "false negative" child is det^rived of service 
and/or discriminated against due to not being identified. 

' \ 

The extent to which LD children differ from non-learning disabled 

\ 

(i.e. , / normal ) children has been investigated (Forness & Esveldt\ 1975; 
Rickey & McKinney, 1978); the similarities and differences between 

children and children not achieving in school and not labeleu as LD \^ 

\ 

seems a more important comparison • The purpose of this study was to 
compare the test performances of a group of LD children and a group of \ 
underachieving children who were not identified as LD\ It was anticipated 
that differences between the groups would be apparent and that those dif- 
ferences would have clinical, diagnostic utility. 

/ 

Method 

"Subj ects 

The LD sample consisted of 50 fourth grade children who had been 
identified as "learning disabled" by their school districts.. The average 
achievement level for this group of subjects was obtained for the 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) total score; it was 91.9 
(S = 8.78) and indicated underachicvement . Fofty^nine fourth grade 
children who had not been identified as LD but who had scored at or 
below the 25th percentile on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills administered 
during the fall of the current school year were included as the Non-LD 
sample. 
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The LD group had been identified within six months of the time 
at which they were selected to participate in this study, (This restrlc- 
tion was used in subject selection to reduce the effect of intervention,) 
Similarly, the Non-LD group had been group tested w,ithin six months of 
their participation. Selected demographic information is presented in 
Table 1; no statistical differences were indicated between the groups on 
any of these variables (i.e., Chi square and t^ tests were not significant, 
£. -05). • 

Insert Table* 1 about here ^ 

Procedur e 

Each subject was administered a battery of tests as a result of 
participation in this study.* All testing was completed by qualified 
psychoraetricians and occurred during approximately the same period of 
time (i.e., January to May). Demographic information was collected from 
the parent (s) of the children and a behavior rating scale was completed 
by their current teacher. 

The test battery included the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children-Revised (WISC-R) , the Peabody Indiv^'-^Mal AcChievement Test 
(PIAT) , selected subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test, the Bender 
Visual-Motor Gestalt test (BVMGT) , the Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 
Integration (DTVMI), the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale, and the Peterson- 
Quay Behavior Problem Checklist. DescriptionR of each of these devices, 
including information- on their technical adequacy, are included In Salvia 
and Ysseldyke (1978). The battery was selected as one including those 
devices commonly used with LD youngsters. 



Additionally, selected subtests of the Woodcock-Johnson Psycho- 
educational Battery (W-J) (Woodcock & Johnson, 1977) were administered 
to each child. The W-J is an individually administered wide-range 
comprehensive^ set of measures of cognitive ability, academic achieve- 
ment, and interest. All 12 of the W-J Cognitive Ability subtests were 
administered (Pictura Vocabulary, Spatial Relations, Memory for Sentences, 
Visual-Auditory Learning, Blending, Quantitative Concepts, Visual Match- 
ing, Antonyms- Synonyms, Analysis-Synthesis, Numbers Revarsed, Concept 
Formation, and Analogies), as well as seven of the 10 W-J Achievement 
subtests (Letter-VJord Identification, Word Attack, Passage Comprehension, 
Calculation, Applied Problems, Dictation, and Proofing). The W-J Interest 

« 

Battery was not administered. 

Although the authors of the W-J recommend that the primary unit of 
interpretation of Scores on the W-J should be the cluster scores, scores 
on individual subtests were used in. comparing the performance of the 
LD and underachieving groups. Cluster scores are weighted or unweighted 
composites of two or more subtest scores. McGue, Shinn, and Ysseldyke 
(1979) concluded that raw scores are the more appropriate unit of 
analysis due to the substantial overlap of specific subtests in compo- 
sition of the clusters. 

Administration of the total of. A9 subtests or tests to the 99 
students enabled us to contrast their performance in five domains: 
cognitive (WISC-R, W-J Cognitive Ability Battery), academic achievement 
(FIAT, U-J Achievement Battery), perceptiial-n.otor^ (BVMGT, DTVMI), self- 

i 

concept (Piers-HarVis) , and behavior problems (P^?terson-Quay) . 

Raw scores were converted to standard sr ires v;hen possible: 

i ' 



otherwise, all analyses were completed using the number of items 
correct as the unit of analysis. Frequency distributions were obtained 
for the LD and Non-LD groups separately and independent group t tests 
were computed for subjects' scores on all tests and subtests • 

Tb determine the extent of overlap betx^reen the groups, two methods 
were used based, upon the distributions of scores. The first was to 
count the number of exact pairs of scores; that is, if a score v;as ob- 
tained by an LD child and a Non-LD chilcf, it was counted as a pair. 
This measure was indicative of the number of times two different types 
of children received exactly the samp score on a test-or subtest. The 
second method was to compute the percentage of scores which were within 
a common range for both distrihutions . For examp^le, if tnp^^^^^c&cores 
for the Non-LD group ranged from 8^ to 17 and 45 of 50^of;,^e scores for 
the LD group were also within that range, the "^'percentage of overlap" 
was calculated as 94/99 x 100 = 95% overlap. The range of possible 
pairs was 0-49, and the range of percentage of overlap was 0-100. 

Following analysis of overlap, the number of "correct classification 

resulting from application of the December 1977 Federal Regist er definl- 

tion of learning cisabilities was investigated. That definition listed 

criteria for use by a decision-making team in determining the existence 

of a specific-learnihg disability, specifying that deter.minat ion should 

be based on "(1) whether a child does not achieve commensurate with 
d 

his or her age and ability when provided with appropriate educational 
experiences, and (2) whether the child has a severe discrepancy between 
achievement and intellectual ability in one or more of seven areas 



relating to communication skills and mathematical abilities" (p. 65082). 
Areas specified were oral expression, basic reading skill, reading 
comprehension, mathematics calculation, mathematics reasoning, listening 
comprehension, and written' expression. 

The definition was operationalized by using the following measured 
to ascertain discrepancy in five of the seven areas: written expression 
(W-J V/ritten Language), basic reading skill (VI-J Reading Achievement 
Cluster), reading comprehension (PIAT Reading Comprehension), mathematics 
calculation (Stanford Mathematics Calculation), mathematics reasoning 
(Stanford Mathematics Concepts), vie identified each of the ^.99 students 
as either *'LD'* or ^on-LD'* according to the Federal definition. Because 
the term *^s^vere" Is not defined in the Federal definition, we defined 
it three ways. Under condition A a child was said to be LD by definition 
*if the score earned on the criterion measure was one standard deviation 
below average; under condition B the student '.'s said to be LD if a 
one and one-half standard deviation deficit was exhibited, and under 
condition C the student was said to be LD if a two standard deviation 
deficit was evidenced. Tables were developed l^vstlng the number of 
students the school identified as LD and Non-LD who met the criteria 
of LD and Non-LD according to the Federal definition. We then used 
t tescs to contrast those students who were misclassif ied In an effort 
to identify variables that differentiated the groups. 

^ ' Results 

Multiple Aethods of data analysis were used to contrast the per- 

\ 

formance of the two groups on psychometric measures. A multiple discriminant 
function analysis was run, using each of the test scores as^ an Independent 
variable, and classification a.q a dependent' variable. While appVic)(tlDn 
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of* this statistical technique did reveal "discriminators/* the large 

number of iudppendent variables resulted in es^]:entially chance findings. 

Subsequent analyses revealed so much overlap between groups that the 

findings of the discriminant function analysis were disregarded. 

Statistic^ f^-- analysis of raw score subtest differences obtained 
"» « 

on the Woo^dcock- Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery appear in Table 2v 
An analysis cf the '^Jt tesrs indicated that ^on the average the LD group per- 
formed significantly poorer on ten of the subtests t Memory for Sentences, 
Antonyms- Synonyms, Letter-Word Identification, Weird Attack, Passage Ccn- 
prehension. Dictation, Proofing, Picture Vc':abulary, v^uantitative Con 
tepts, and Applied Problems. However, whx-'^ statistical signi,f icance .was 
obserV'dd, f.he absolute magnitude ol thie mean subtest differences for sta- 
tistically significant findings (ranging from 1.06 to. 3. 96 raw score points) 
was, in our opialon, of little practical significance. Similar statistics . 
for analyses of raw score differences between the groups on the remaining 
tests and subtests administered are listed in Table 3. Examination o^ the 
results indicated that the LD group performed statistically significantly 
poorer than Non-LD children on the PIAT subtests and that the LD children 
were rated i§y their teachers as having a signlf icxntly greater incidence of 
behav:».or problems as evidenced by the mean differences on the Peterson-Quiy 
Behavio;i; Problem Checklist. Once again, while statistically significant 
differences were observed, practical educational significance is absent. 
Although we found that the mean level performance of thn LD children was 
lower on many of the mea&ures, particularly the PIAT, and at times was 
significantly le^s than the mean level of their Non-LD peers, the magnitude 
of^ these mean differences is at b^st moderate, and in terms of annlyi^es of 
individual cases for determination of eligibility for LD services is of. 
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questionable utility. Our position that differences of this magnitude 
have little practical significance w. is supported by subsequent analyses. 



Insert Tables 2 an( 3 about here 



^ ' \ 

In^^der to use these data, one musi. disregard group means and 
look at the performance of the individual and its relationship to that of 
other individuals. For this reason, the performance of the individuals in 
the two groups was examined by 1) developing individiial score histograms 
of the distributions of the two groups on each measure, and 2) computing 
the percentage of overlapping cases, that is, scores in the two groups 
that were in a common range. Through the use of histograms, an individual 
score may be placed on a continuum of earned scores and its relationships 

(extremeness, similarity to others-^ same group, similarity to others in 

ft 

a differenu group) can be examined. For example; in Figure 1, histograms 
of PIAT math perfdrmance show that the distribution of individual LD 
children's scores is similar to that of Non-LD children. 



Insert T^igure 1 about here 



Percentage of overlap between the two groups rany,ed from 82 to 100 
percent, with a median overlap of approximately 96 percent. In half of 
the comparisons, 96 percenfor more of the scores were within a common 
range. Percentage of overlap for each of the A9 measures is listed in 
column 7 of Tables 2 and 3. Clearly, using this method of contrast, 
membership in two supposedly discrete groups could not be differentiated, 

A third comparison was achieved by tallying the numbCi? of students 
in the two groups who earned identical scores. Number of pairs of iden- 
tical scores is reported in column 6 of Tables 2 and 3. The number 
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of possible pairs wa« 49 except for the Behavior Problem Checklist, 
where the number of possible pairs was 33. Excluding this device from 
the analysis, the number of pairs ("twins*') ranged from 19 to 44. In 
all but two cases, the number of pairs was girieater than 25, indicating 
essentially that more than half of the scores in the twa groups were 
identical. 

Two follow-up analyses were used in an effort to ascertain the ex- 
tPnt to which students were misclassif ied when eligibility on the basis 
of applying the Federal definition of learning disabilities was con- 
trasted with actual school placement. We first operat ionaLized the 
Federal definition Uy computing students^ .scores in five' of the seven 
areas represented by the definition. We then used three different indices 
of severity in calculating deficits, employing a 1 standard deviation, 
1.5 standard deviation, and 2 standard deviation cutoff in /classifying 
all 99 students as either LD or Non-LD. When a two standard deviation 
cutoff was used, only three of the 99 students were classified as LD; these 
data are not reported, ^^umbers of students cla'ssified as LD using a 
one f.tandard deviation deficirt* and a 1.5 standard deviation deficit 
are reported in Table 4. Numbers classified are reportedWor each 
device and for a composite. The composite was derived by strict ad- 
herence to the criterion of an observed deficit in one or more of 
the se^^en areas. The composite is of most use for purposes of under- 
standiiig the number of students misclassif led. When a 1.5 standard 
deviation criterion wa*s applied, 40 of the 99 students were mlsclas- 
sified (seven students who were classified by means of the Federal de- * 
finition as LD, were classified by the school as Non-LD; 33 students 
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who did not meet the F'ederal criteria were identified by the school c> 
as LD). 

- ^ ^ 

Insert Tablie 4 about here 

When a criterion of one standard deviation deficit was applied, 
again 40 ^of the 99 students were mlsclassif led, but a different 40 (30 
students who met the Federal definition of LD were classified as Non-LD 
by the schools; 10 students who did not meet the Federal criteria were 
classified as LD by the schools) . 

Given the large number of misclassif ied students, t^ tests^were 
used to ascertain variables that differentiated the groups. Differ- 
ences between students misclassif ied as LD and those misclassified as 
Non~LD were observed on two measures. Students who according to Federal 

definition were not LD but whom the schjol had classified as LD (the 

■ t» 

false positives) demonstrated significantly more behavior problems than 

•J 

students who were misclassified as Non-LD (the false negatives). Yet,, 
students who met Federal criteria for LD, but whom the school had clas- 
sified as Non-LD (the false negatives) earned significantly lower scores 
in mathematics computation than did students who were misclassified as 
LD. . 

Discussion 

The results obtained ia this investigation raise very serious 
concerns teg^rding the differential classification of poorly achieving 
students as either learning disabled or non-lfearning disabled. I'Jhile 
Cromwell, Blashfield, and Strauss (1975) argue that ^^Diagnostic sys- 
tems should have clear definitions and a colierent logical structure,** 

To 
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the evidence obtained in this investigation indicates either serious 
confusion regarding definition or a failure on the part of decision 
makers to adhere to ancT' decide in accord with an accepted definition. 

It is clecr that educators must continue to classify students to 
ascertain their eligibility for special education services. That is 
precisely the purpose classification serves, as observed so well by 
Kramer (1975): 

Classification of persons is the essential process in 
determining their eligibility for various health and social 
benefits and services to which they may be entitled and 
in evaluating their claims for such benefits. Governmental 
agencies must classify applicants to ascertain their eli- 
gibility for benefits provided by federal, state, and local 
laws, and their claims for such benefits, (p. 57) 
Hobbs (1975) notes that: 

Diagnostic categories provide a rationale for ordering 
knowledge, making decisions about individual children, 
organizing school systems and governmental bureaus, plan-^^ 
ning budgets, and assessing the outcomes of educational 
and treatment programs. The adequacy of diagnostic clas-- 
sifications is therefore an issue of great importance, (p. 42) 
The current investigation examined the difference between students 
classified by the schools they attend as learning disabled, and those 
who are performing poorly in school. No psychometric differences of 
practical utility between.^the, groups were observed; from 82 to 100 per- 
cent of the students in the two groups earned scores within a common range 
cn 49 different psychometric measures. A comparison of the schools^ 
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classifications of students with a hypothetical classification achieved 
by strict application of the Federal definition of learning disabilities 
indicated that 40 of the 99 students were "misclassif ied. " 

Several competing conclusions could be reached regarding the 
obtained findings* Many professionals in the field of learning disa- 
bilities believe that current identification efforts miss many low- 
achieving students who are, in fact, learning disabled, thereby resulting 
in denial of services to these students. The argument can be supported 
using the obtained data. One could very well argue that the students 
who were achieving poorly were, in fact, learning disabled. No dif- 
ference was observed in the performance of the two groups on psycho- 
metric measures. Using a one standard deviation definitional criterion, 
30 students who by Federal definition were LD, were classified by tl^e 
schools as Non-LD, while only 10 were misclassif ied as LD. 

Many other professionals in the field of learning disabilities 
argue that too many students who are simply underachievers are identi- 
fio.d by schools as learning disabled and that such identification re- 
sults in both stigma and limitation of students* life opportunities. 
This argument, too, can be supported by the obtained data. There were 
no psychometric differences in the performances of the two groups of 
students. Using a 1.5 standard deviation deficit, 33 students were 
misclassif led as LD, while only seven students were misclassif ied as 
Non-LD. It is little wonder that considerable confusion exists regard- 
ing identification of learning disabled students. One need only to 
pick his/her argument, and then use a cutoff score that will produce 
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data to support it. The one conclusion that l£ appropriate, Is that 
there is considerable misclassif ication In identification of learning 
disabled students. In this investigation we were unable to identify 
psychometric measures that would differentiate the groups. Approximately 
40% of the students were rait,classif led. The extent to which misclassi- 
fication results in negative consequences for the students is an open 
question. As Cromwell, Blashfield, and Strauss (1975) observe 
While formal classification and terminology are developed 
by scientists and practitioners to meet their particular 

purposes for understanding and intervention, ■ they become 

\ 

\ 

a part of broader public usage. Sometimes this broader 
usage is benefici^'l (favorable political, social, or 
economic decisions are made). Sometimes the broader usage 
is not beneficial (discrimination or loss of freedom 
occurs) . (p. 14) 

We do not yet have good enough data regarding the extent to which 

identification as learning disabled and consequent intervention arfi 

beneficial. The reported investigation could not, and was not designed 

to, yield an undierstanding of the condition of learning disabilities or 

examine the benefits derived from labeling and treatment. As Rains, 

Kitsuse, Duster, and Friedson (1975) observe: 
♦* 

A study of individuals who are classified, categorized, 
and dif ferentiated\ in a common population is not likely 

by itself to yield an understanding of "the problem*' or 

\ 

a basis for assessing the relative value of programs of 
remediation or treatment. Quite literally, it is the 
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process of differentiation that has created and defi'ad 
"the problem" and assigned it to those identified as 
"having it." (p. 91) 

In the present investigation we could not ideiitify precisely the 
basis for differentiation in labeling students learning disabled. Rains 
et al. (1975) state that "Whatever their sources (psychiatric, medical, 
educational, legal), classification systems are in fact used to fit the 
purposes and needs of those who employ them organizationally" (p. 92). 
We must begin to evaluate very carefully the purposes and needs being 
served by identifying certain students as LD while not identifying 
others (who are very much their twins) as LD. 
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Table 1 

Description of Subjects on Selected Demographic Variables 





Sex of Child 


Parental 
Marital Status 


Age of Child 
(in months) 


Father's 
SES 


Mother' s 
SES 




Family 




Male Female 


Married Unmarried 


X S.D. 


X S.D. 


X S.D. 




Income^ 
X S.D. 


LD 


40 10 


26 9 


121.04 5.04 


.58.32 25.84 


47.56 24. 


16 


$21423 10477 


Non-LD 


35 14 


28 8 


121.06 4.04 ' 


51.44 27.57 


46.35 18. 


07 


$22852 11027 
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Table 2 

Means, Standard Deviatidns, Mean Differences, Number of Identical 
Scores, an^ Percentage of Overlap for LD and Non-LD Children 
on the Woodcock--John3on Subtests 

l^^gg^ Non-LD ^LD Mean Identical Percentage 

Mean SD Mean SD Differences Scores ' ot Overlap 

♦ 

. ^ ^ 



Analogies 


15.29 


3.64 


15.48 


3.42 


-.19 


36 


97> 


Numbers Reversed 


7.02 


2.31 


6.24 


1.95 


.78 


40 


94 


Spatial Relations 


39.49 


4.73 


38.48 


5.63 


1.01 


37 


.97 


Visual Matching 


■ 16.76 


1.79 


16.00 


2.34 


.76 


38 


97 • 


Proofing* 


8.14 


2.46 


7.04 
13.^2 


2-. 85 


1,1 


38 


97 


Calculation 


15.00 


2.^1 


2.9ji 


1.08 


-37 


99 


Concept Formation 


16.22 


3.97 


16.12 


6., 5 3 


.10 


35 

7 


94 


Picture Vocabulary*- 


18.33 


1.99 

1 


17.22 


2,73 


• 1.11 


36 


.96 


Quantitative Concepts* 


21.98 


.2.56 


20.72 


2.99 


1.26 


36 


96 


Bleeding 


16.78 


2.90 


15.66 


2,82 


1,12 


35 


97 


Visual Auditor" 


114.88 


7.96 


114.50 • 


8.24 


. 38 


27 


97 


Analysis/Synthesis 


17.39 


3.52 


18,02 


3,74 


-.63 


33 


97 


Applied Problem* 


28.10 


3.00 


26.71 


3.01 


1.39 


35 


93 


Memory for Sentences* 


13.29 


1.99 


11,62 


2,69 


1.67 


31 


95 


Passage Comprehension* 


15.02 


2.24 


12.51 


2.80 


2.51 


28 


93 


Word Attack* 


12,94 


5.32 


9.39 


4.54 


3.55 


26 


96 


An t onyms / S ny onyms * 


20.57 


2.72 


17.46 


4.53 


3.11 


29 


97 


Dictation* 


18.16 


2.49 


14.96 


2.78 


3.20 


26 


91 


Letter Word 

Identification* 


33.35 


2.98 


29.39 


3.82* 


3.96 

Y 


23 


82 


* Difference between 


means significant 


(£ < '.05) 


• 








Number of identical 


scores 


possible 


was 49 
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Table 3 



Mearis» Standard Deviations, Mean Differences » Number of 
Identical ScorOvS and Percentage of Overlap for Non-*^LD and LD on 
Selected Psychoediicational Devices 







Non- 


LD 






LD 






. Mean 


Number of 
Identical 


Percentage 
of 




Domain 


Test/subtest 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


S . 


D . 


Difference 


Scores 


Over lap 




Corn Itive 




























Wise R Full Scale 


102.88 


9. 


72 


99. 


92 


12. 


66 


2.96 


27 


99 






WTSC-R Verbal 


J0O.47 


11. 


75 


96. 


98 


12. 


46 




27 


57 






WISC-P Perforiftance 


102.90 


13. 


47 


lOJ. 


92 


14. 


09 


-1.02 


22 


98 






WISC~R Information* 


101.94 


11. 


63 


96. 


30 


11. 


42 


5.64 


39 


99 






WISC-R Similarities 


101,33 


13. 


91 


98. 


10 


16'. 


65 


3.23 


; 35 


96 




■ 


WISC-R Arithmetic 


95.10 


10. 


97 


93. 


10 


10. 


44 


2 


42 


100 






WISC-K Vocabulary* 


102,55 


11. 


14 


97, 


20 


10. 


40 


5.35 


33 


93 






WT SCj^R j^oinp re^< ns i or. 


106.22 


12. 


35 


102. 


86 


15. 


24 


3.36 


35 


98 






WISC-R Victure Complet ionl04 . 29 


13. 


46 


102. 


80 


13. 


06 


1.49 


38 


99 






WISC-R Picture Arrange- 
ment 


106.63 


12. 


72 


106. 


90 


16. 


34 


- .27 . 


38 


96 






WISC-R Block Design 


98.78 


17. 


57 


102. 


50 


13. 


33 


-3.72 


38 


• 95 






WISC-R pl>j.ecn Assembly 


105.51 


14. 


62 


107. 


55 


17. 


65 


-2.04 


38 


98 






WISC-R Coding 


100.00 


12 . 


99 


100. 


10 


17. 


30 ' 


- .10 


37 


98 




Achievement . 


























PIAT Math* 


101,02 


11. 


14 


96. 


08 


10, 


47 


4.94 


26 


97 






PIAT Reading Compre- 
hension* 


100.51 


7. 


34 


93. 


04 


11, 


01 


7.47 


31 


92 






PIAT Reading Recog- 
nl t Ion* 


100. '69 


8. 


42 


91 . 


80 


8. 


98 


8.89 


19 


90 






PIAT Spellit^g 


95.84 


8 


17 


88. 


48 


10 


33 


7.36 


25 


92 






PIAT General 
Inf (irinat ion* 


04.31 


9 


10 


96 


56 


10 


.38-^ 


7.75 


24 


90 






PIAT Total Test* 


100.61 


6 


.49 


91 


.90 


8 


.78 


8.71 

f 


24 


88 






Stanford Math Calculation 90,27 


9 


.03 


88 


.82 


9 


.78 




30 


99 






Stanford Math '"oncepts 


89.33 


10 


.60 


88,70 


13 


. 13 


-.63 


31 


99 




Perceptual Motor 


























Bender 


2.27 


1 


. 71 


? 


.52 


2 


.08 


- .44 


44 


99 






Beery 


14.90 


2 


.16 


15 


.46 


2 


.61 


- .56 


39 


99 




Self-f^oiu 


ep t 


























Plers-Marris 


51.94 


11 


.70 


52 


.U 


16 


.80 


- .4 


21 


97 




Bchav i or 


Rat ings 


























Behavior Problem Check- 
list* 


10.21 


10 


.40 


19 


.29 


15 


.22 


-9.08 


16 


97 





* Difietence between means significant (p .05). 

" Number of identical '.cores possible was 49 except fgr BPC in wlilch it was 33. 
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Table 4 

Numbers of Students Classified as LD and Non-LD by Schools in Contrast to Classification Using 
the Federal Definition and a Criterion of 1 of 1.5 Standard Deviation Deficit 



W-J Reading 



1.0 SD 



1.5 SD 



■W-J Written Language 



1.0 SD 



1.5 SD 



Stanford Math Conceots 



1.0 SD 



1.5 SD 



LD Non-LD 



LD Non-LD 



LD Non-LD 



LI Non-LD 



LD Non-LD 



LD Non-LD 



LD 



Non-LD 



27 23 



41 



8 



0 



42 



49 



25 25 



42 



44 



49 



21 29 



22 27 



44 



43 



Stanford Math Computation Plat Reading Comprehension Composite 

1.0 SD 1.5 SD 1.0 SD 1.5 SD 1.0 SD 1.5 SD 



LD Non-LD 



LD 21 29 

Non-LD 22 .27 



LD Non-LD LD Non-LD • LD Non-LD 



6 44 .,, 10 40 
6 43 0 49 



6 

0 



44 
49 



LD Non-LD 



40 in 

i 30 19 



LD Non-LD 



, 17 33 
7 42 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Standard Scores on PIAT Math for^LD and Non-LD Subjects 
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